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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



In " The Mistakes of Grant," published in the December number, General 
Rosecrans says : " Pour hours of precious time were lost by the delay of Gen- 
eral Hazen, who, until he received orders through the regular channel, de- 
clined to be relieved by General Negley's division, sent for the purpose of 
enabling him to join his division commander." This seems to mean that from 
captiousness I delayed the movements of the army, on the eve of a great battle, 
four hours. 

In this General Rosecrans is now, as he was then, mistaken. 

The facts are that, on the afternoon of the 18th of September, I was posted 
with my brigade by my division commander, General Palmer, quite near to 
General Rosecrans' head-quarters, on the west side of the Chattanooga and 
Lafayette road, and several hundred yards away from it; so far as to be en- 
tirely out of the way of any passing troops. 

This was just after withdrawing from Gower's Port, a few miles to the south, 
and with orders from General Palmer to hold the command in readiness to join 
the division when notified. The command was kept ready and anxious to 
move all the afternoon, evening, and into the late night. Some time in the 
night, Major-General Negley came to me, saying he wished to place his division 
upon the ground occupied by my brigade. He brought me no message, he 
said nothing as to where I should go, nor did he intimate in any way that he 
came to relieve me, or that the movement of any troops depended upon that of 
mine, but merely that he wanted the ground that I occupied. 

We were very anxious to end the march and get a little sleep, and were 
looking for the very orders now claimed to have been sent. General Negley 
had no troops with him, and seemed looking about for some good place to 
bivouac his command, and I supposed that that was what he was doing. About 
one hour later, Captain Druillard, of General Rosecrans* staff, brought me the 
order to move at once by the Lafayette road to Lee and Gordon's Mill, and join 
General Palmer, and on my way to report to General Rosecrans at his head- 
quarters, which I would pass. 

In three minutes we were in motion, through fields and thick woods, the 
roads being filled with halted trains and troops asleep, and, on reaching 
General Rosecrans' head-quarters, I found there a great number of officers of 
rank, including his three corps commanders, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Dana, and Senator Nesmith of Oregon. General Rosecrans in a very pub- 
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lie way blamed me for detaining his army, and not permitting myself to be re- 
lieved by General Negley, who, he said, was a " major-general " and a " division 
commander." I told him what I have said here. 

General Palmer, afterward, told me that, on his receiving his orders to pro- 
ceed to Lee and Gordon's Mill with his other two brigades, General Bosecrans 
directed him to proceed at once, and that he, Bosecrans, would relieve me as 
soon as he could get troops to take my place, and in the great haste, just before 
a battle, he had forgotten to do it or to say more to Negley than to go and 
occupy the ground where my troops were. 

At all events, no order or intimation came to me, looking to my relief, until 
Captain Druillard brought it. 

The road was full of sleeping troops, and it is very probable that they were 
halted by order, until my brigade should pass, and then forgotten. At all 
events, I was not notified. My position was entirely away from the road, and 
could not in the slightest way interrupt the movement of other troops, and 
when I did move, it was only a couple of miles, where the division remained 
unoccupied for eight hours. It is not possible that any delay of the army 
occurred from any fault of mine. 

W. B. Hazen. 
II. 

" OtriDA's " vehement arraignment of science in " Some Fallacies of Science" 
hardly disproves Sir Lyon Playfair's assertions concerning its beneficial influ- 
ence on the human race. The Khartoum expedition, the defeat of the French 
in the war of 1870, the case of the 30,000 Parisian shoemakers, the lauded free- 
dom of the village cobbler and the servitude of the shoe-machine attendant, and 
the imaginary revival of the defunct Athenian to lament the social status of 
modern society, are topics that possess intrinsic interest for the military engi- 
neer and political economist, though entering not into the broad question — 
"Has science increased the happiness of mankind ?" 

"Ouida" responds in the negative. The fundamental idea discerned 
throughout her criticism appears to be a love of antiquity and its crude pagan 
institutions in lieu of the beneficent fruits of modern human inquiry. She 
does not deny that the inventions of the age are wonderful and startling, but 
rather that they fail to make mankind happier. 

Whenever and wherever we aro more comfortable the happier we are. The 
locomotive, the electric telegraph, the telephone, each may "harass" time and 
even create some degree of " brain-pressure," yet even "Ouida" would not 
choose the rumbling stage-coach for the railroad car, nor the ancient mounted 
postman for the United States Mail, nor for the hasty dispatch of an impor- 
tant communication would she elect the mail-bag in preference to the telegraph 
or telephone! The resources of civilization give comfort to the body and mind, 
and thus originates happiness. 

The science of chemistry would indeed augment but little the growing hap- 
piness of society were it confined within the walls of the university and school 
of technology, but " Ouida " forgets that when it enters the sphere of common 
life, when the fertility of our soils so often depends on its formulas in the prep- 
aration of manures and fertilizers, when whole communities resort to chemical 
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analysis to confirm or explode the unhealthy reputation of our watering-places 
and country lands, it then presents aspects that make it worthy of the dignity 
of a benefactress. 

The army of chemists yearly issuing from the German laboratories may 
possibly tend to deprive science of some of that esteem which it has so long 
enjoyed, but when the knowledge acquired is put to a practical test, — when it 
is made subservient to the demands of an ever-advancing civilization, — then is 
man benefited by it and made happier. 

Perhaps "Ouida" may consider astronomy to be of little value to humanity. 
But did this branch of science fail to add to the sum of human happiness, by 
perfecting the art of navigation, and thus facilitating and encouraging the pres- 
ent uninterrupted social and commercial intercourse between nations ? Does 
not this frequent joining of hands over seas and continents banish war in favor 
of arbitration ? Are not men therefore happier ? Again, are we to forget the 
progress in metal-working and in steam-engines, whereby the old-time voyage 
of months is shortened into one of seven days ? Are travelers not made hap- 
pier ? 

Geology in disproving the Mosaic cosmogony did but little toward making 
us happier ; but when it opened up to us the mightiest blessing of the age — 
coal — thereby augmenting enormously the supply of fuel and of light, comfort 
and increased happiness ensued. 

Can it be possible that " Ouida" has forgotten the wonders of our anes- 
thetics ? Of ether in every-day surgery, and of cocaine in operations on the 
eye ? Possibly the author of the sentiments at issue may be testing the scien- 
tific world ; if so, I have been but a feeble interpreter of its position as bearing 
on our comfort and happiness. A. Kingsley Gloveb. 

III. 

In Ouida's article "Some Fallacies of Science," she says, "The scientists 
take for granted that, the education of the schools creates intelligence." 
Would any impartial reader derive this impression from a careful examination 
of the works of Tyndal, Huxley, Spencer and others ? . The scientists have 
doubtless urged many measures that must be ignored, or adopted only in part; 
they often attach undue importance to certain pet hobbies — as who does not? — 
but the writer cannot understand that representative scientists have ever 
taught directly or indirectly that schools create intelligence. 

Does not their very insistence on certain points, as, for example, on training 
the mind to seek truth, cultivation of the powers of observation, and close 
attention to natural laws of development, go to show, on the contrary, that 
their faith is in the development, not the creation of intellectual power ? 

Lucy G. Crozier. 

rv. 

I peotest against the epithet " Aristocratic " being applied to American 
Protestantism, and simply because her material wealth and intelligence have 
kept pace with the growth of the country. As perpetual as humanity is the 
unequal division of material possessions— one man must have more than some 
other man. The very idea of an equality of wealth is chimerical. 
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Christianity makes no distinction between the rich man and the poor man 
as such — she says to all, "take up thy cross and follow me." Protestantism, 
therefore, opens its doors to both, and behold the rich and the poor are together. 
But wealth confers upon its possessor advantages which many of the poor can- 
not enjoy — notably, education, an opportunity to study, refinement, a finer 
appreciation of things. It is then not strange that the tastes of the well-to-do 
and of the poor should differ. And this I hold to be the only barrier, except 
envy or pride, which prevents the poor man from worshiping in the pew of the 
most pretentious Protestant church. 

The member of the so-called "Aristocratic" church, whether wealthy or 
poor, generally appreciates " fine music." To his ear its magnificent flow is of 
the highest order of worship — to the "chapel Christian " (whose musical educa- 
tion has been neglected) it is "horrid stuff." Yet good music is not unchris- 
tian. The fault lies in an untrained ear, not in Protestantism. 

Again, the member of the " Aristocratic" church appreciates a scholar in 
the pulpit. The "chapel Christian" does not take in the argument — he hears 
something which his limited views do not endorse. The sermon becomes an 
opiate, not a stimulant. Yet the " big preacher " is destroying infidelity and 
skepticism. So I hold that the congregation of the "Aristocratic" church 
represents primarily intelligence not wealth, appreciation not selfishness. 

But Mr. Adams claims that fine clothes, not fine music and fine arguments, 
do elbow the plain Christian from the " wealthy church." And he may point 
to the "Te Deum" and the " Gloria" of what he is pleased to call the "house- 
maids and Irish laborers' " church as evidence that lofty music does not repel 
the vulgar ear; and to the measured lines of Latin (with Celtic accent) as proof 
that classic periods are not uninteresting to the poorly clad. But Mr. Adams 
forgets that the Protestant laity must understand what it hears — whilst the 
Catholic auditor is only expected to listen. 

Permit me, however, to cite a few instances in which the plainly dressed sit 
in Christian fellowship next the "fine clad, gold-ringed " aristocrat. 

One of the highest Episcopal churches in our city has no other members so 
actively conspicuous as its school-teachers and working women. 

The writer visited, last Sunday, an up-town Presbyterian church in which 
there were enough shining coats and last-years' bonnets to show that plain 
people attend there. 

Our wealthiest Methodist church, with Gothic architecture, heavenward 
spire, painted oriel, and loud-mouthed organ, is regularly attended by the 
poorest — including a rag-picker — and there would doubtless be others of his 
vocation could they appreciate the service. And I am persuaded that no 
member has ever said of him : " It would not be pleasant to find a ragged, 
dirty stranger in our cushioned pew next Sunday." 

Fine clothes are not making our Protestantism more " aristocratic." 

One word more in relation to what Mr. Adams has termed the " housemaids' 
and Irish laborers' church." 

The Roman Catholic Church is not in harmony with our institutions nor 
abreast with our native American intelligence, accordingly its membership is 
supplied mostly from the ranks of the ignorant, poverty-stricken, abused Irish 
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emigrant and his descendant. For this reason only is it the poor man's church. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the Roman church has privileges that only the rich 
man can enjoy. A desirable pew in the cathedral of our city cannot be rented 
for less than $22.50 per quarter. 

Alas ! thou outcast of Protestantism, do not leave thy "cocoa matting" 
expecting to kneel upon velvet carpet in the subdued and mellow light which 
filters through a hundred painted windows, unless thou hast $22.30 in filthy 
lucre with which to buy, not fine clothes, but the privilege of attending, even 
in rags, the church of the Irish working-man. 

But is not this the church that Protestants may emulate " in more things 
than Architecture ? " Yes, but not this particular edifice — not the Cathedral 
— but the one which washer-women really attend ; where she can hear music, 
it is true, and Latin, but where there is less incense burned. 

Then, in conclusion, the dividing line of the communicants of our Prot- 
estant churches is not traceable to wealth but to " taste" — the money division 
is not a marked one — for the rag-picker and I sit down together with the 
banker. 

Richard Dailey Lang. 
V. 

Oub, present financial troubles have a remedy, I believe, in the following 
plan, which, in its essential features, should be ingrafted upon the Constitu- 
tion as an amendment. 

The plan I suggest is this : After the government has called in and 
destroyed its present currency or demand notes, and melted up into bullion 
its silver, having called in all in circulation (this bullion to be kept by the 
government in perpetuity), let it issue paper of the denominations of five, ten, 
twenty -five, fifty cents and one, two, five, ten, twenty dollar notes, and larger 
if needed, redeemable in silver at its market value, whenever presented, in 
sums of five dollars and upward at the United States Treasury or its desig- 
nated branches, the scrip under sums of five dollars to be redeemed by silver of 
like face value ; let there be coined five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty cent silver 
pieces of higher intrinsic value than at present, also gold as at present, if 
found necessary, but no silver dollars. 

The enormous amount of silver of which the government would be cus- 
todian, the market value of which should always be in excess of the face-value 
of the paper issued, would keep our credit unfluctuating, so that our paper 
would be the same as gold the world over. It would be, in fact, the standard 
in place of the issue of the Bank of England. 

The government paper issued upon this plan could be redeemed all at once, 
if so offered, a merit no other system of money ever had, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, not excepting that of England. We should then have a position at 
the head of the finances of the world. 

We have been troubled up to the present time, in the matter of our money, 
by the uncertainty of the law, it being liable to change as often as Congress 
changed, and this is the reason a constitutional amendment is needed to give it 
a degree of permanency it has never enjoyed. 

We all, or nearly all, remember the great convenience of scrip over metal. 

VOL. CXLII.— NO. 353. 29 
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This scrip, unlike that of years ago, would be, instead of a bare promise, a 
true representative of value ; or, in other words, the old kind was like a 
promissory note, the suggested kind a mortgage. 

This paper, if tendered, is to be taken by the government for all debts 
due it. 

The government has from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in coined silver in 
its vaults, but has not power enough to force it into circulation under the 
present system. By the suggested plan its representative value would be used 
by the people readily, and to the manifest improvement of business. 

The government can best afford to hold and guard the quantity of silver 
necessary to secure all of the paper needed for business purposes and is of 
right the maker of our currency notes. It already makes a part, why not all ? 

The government, unlike a bank, is not instituted solely for the object of 
making a profit on an investment. A bank studies its own interests before 
that of the people's. The government is the people, and consequently its in- 
terests are the people's interests. 

We, as a people, inaugurated a system of government, the wonder of the 
world. The time has come when we can make another step in the direction 
of true civilization, by creating a system of money that will have a never- 
varying character, whenever and wherever found. 

In fact, it seems as if the conditions surrounding our money question were 
such as almost to force us into this course as the only way out. 

To my mind, this is the only plan that can be arrived at which is com- 
mensurate with the greatness of the subject. 

Macaulay's school-boy could understand this system ; can the most astute 
financier find a flaw in it ? Irving Boardman. 

VI. 

The land question in the United States is fast coming to the front. We 
see here the bitter fruits which are more fully developed in Europe, and trace 
under different political institutions the same accumulation of wealth ; the 
privilege and corruption of the few on the one hand, and the degradation 
and misery of the many on the other. Away back in what may seem the bar- 
baric age, a beggar was little known, but now, with all our civilization and vast 
natural resources, how common is the tramp ! 

Our great public domain has been squandered away with astonishing haste, 
and even in our newest States free land for actual settlers is hard to find. At 
this rate, all the public land will soon be gone, and a man will be enabled to go 
to work for himself only by giving up part of his earnings to another for the 
soil which he uses. 

That the people of the United States are beginning to see the iniquities of 
this system is evident from the remedial measures proposed for the ills of 
society. A bill was recently introduced into the Ohio, and subsequently into 
the Iowa legislature, which proposed to " provide against the evils resulting 
from periodical depressions in manufacturing industries and to promote agri- 
culture." The method prescribed was to give every head of a family twenty 
acres of arable land on condition that he resided on it and cultivated it; other- 
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wise it should revert to the State. For this he was to pay into the county 
treasury an annual tax of three per cent, of the value of his land, and moderate 
improvements were to be exempt from taxation. Should all the public land be 
gone the State had power to appropriate, by force if necessary, such lands 
owned by individuals or corporations as it deemed requisite to carry out the 
law. This was a recognition of the principle that even the poorest man has 
the right to earn for himself and his family an independent living, and not 
compete with his fellows in the great cities for barely enough to keep body and 
soul together. In levying taxes on land values the State would be taking for 
public uses a value made by the public, that is by the growth of population and 
the advancement of industrial processes. 

This bill was an embodiment of the ideas now beginning to gain strength 
all over the country, and who can tell what the close of the century will seel 

John O. Eeeves. 
VII. 

It is generally assumed by persons unfamiliar with the subject and some- 
times even by lawyers that before any State Legislature can give the right of 
suffrage to women an amendment to the State Constitution is essential. 

There is no authority for such a proposition. 

Since there is no prohibition in the Federal Constitution against the grant 
of female suffrage by the respective States, any denial of such an exercise of 
power must be sought in an express or implied prohibition in the State Con- 
stitution. Most of these constitutions are closely modeled on that of New 
York, and do no more than guarantee the exercise of suffrage at general elec- 
tions to all adult male citizens. Massachusetts is a notable exception, and 
contains the expression " and no others;" but this or any similar express pro- 
hibition is entirely lacking in the great majority of constitutions. To find an 
implied prohibition in an organic law, the implication must be so essential that 
it may be said to be absolutely necessary to give the terms employed their 
natural sense. With the exception noted, I have been unable to find any such 
expression in the State constitutions. 

In the absence of such prohibitions, either express or implied, there can be no 
doubt of the adequate power of the State Legislatures to enact such laws as 
they may see fit on this subject. For, as has been repeatedly held by our 
courts of last resort, the Legislature of the States composing this Union are no 
more restricted in the exercise of plenary legislative power than the British 
Parliament, of which Coke said, "it can do everything that is not physically 
impossible." 

If restrictions on the exercise of their power are neither found in the Federal 
nor State Constitutions they simply do not exist, for our constitutions being 
written instruments, courts in this country have almost invariably refused to 
look outside their language for restrictions. The modern tendency in the case 
of the Federal Constitution, at least, is emphatically in the opposite direction, 
towards a widening of implied power by judicial interpretation. 

During the last winter there have been introduced, in many of the Legisla- 
tures, bills granting to women the right of suffrage in municipal elections : 
towns, villages and cities. In all of the States where these measures are now 
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under consideration there can be no doubt of the power of the Legislature to 
enact such laws. 

One might, assuredly, though fearful of the effect of immediately and un- 
restrainedly admitting the entire female population to the ballot, yet find many 
and cogent considerations in favor of such a limited and tentative measure. 

Some one has said that municipal administration is, after all, a matter of 
housekeeping on a great scale. Women from this stand-point would come to 
the exercise of suffrage with obvious advantages. 

Men have so unquestionably failed in the administration of large cities, that 
the admission of women to a participation in their government would test the 
merits of female suffrage in a sphere where, even should it fail in producing 
all the results its advocates claim for it, yet it is hardly possible that failure 
would render municipal affairs worse than they now are. Many potent reasons 
will suggest themselves why improvement is rather to be anticipated. 

Augustus A. Levey. 

VIII. 

This letter from Lord Byron to Shelley does not appear in any edition of 
the correspondence of either of the poets. It is addressed " to P. B. Shelley, 
Esqre, Signore Inglese, Pisa." 

P A Sep tr 8 th 1821. 

Dear Shelley : They pretend here to two hundred scudi for the carriage 
of about two-thirds of my furniture only, and not for the whole. As this 
seems to me very exorbitant (and indeed whether it be so or no) I should prefer 
that you sent one from Pisa — wagons, horses and drivers — according to the 
fairest contract you can make with them for me. I will sanction it, be it more 
or less. It's the same thing, as the drivers, &c, wont return here, and the 
Tuscans will only have to come here first. The number of wagons wanted on 
the whole will be eight, the number of beasts what they please ; the baggage 
is heavy, and whether drawn by. horses, mules or oxen, is indifferent to me. 

It was for six cars only that; the indigenous masters of horse asked two 
hundred crowns, i.e., half a years rent of the house for a transport of chattels. 
Send me Etrurians at their own price, for of the two, I prefer being cheated 
by the new comers to continuing to minister to the ancient scoundrels of this 
remarkable city. 

When I talked to you about purchase of other movables, I meant such as 
may be requisite to complete mine in a new mansion. Of course, I meant 
things requisite, according to the premises, and did not mean to bind the 
[party *] to an exact sum or to a few scudi more or less, according to what was 
wanted. Of course, you have seen this house and that house and can judge. 
You may do it now or wait till I come — as you please. 

Believe me yours ever and truly 

Byron. 

P. S. — Expedite the baggage waggons. Will wait only now for those to 
march. Make my remembrances to everybody I don't know and my respects 
to all I do. 

* Word destroyed. 



